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Letters  from  Friends — 

A  Message  on  Health  Care 


Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  Chair 
President’s  Task  Force 
on  National  Health  Care  Reform 
The  White  House 
Washington,  DC  20500 

Dear  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton: 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion  (FCNL)  is  pleased  that  you  will  be  taking 
a  leadership  role  in  the  area  of  comprehensive 
health  care  reform.  Your  appointment  signals 
the  importance  and  visibility  that  the  new 
administration  will  give  to  health  care  issues. 
We  look  forward  to  some  exciting  new  steps  in 
1993  and  1994. 

It  is  disturbing  that,  just  as  the  time  for  real 
change  comes  near,  the  nationwide  debate  over 
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health  care  seems  to  be  polarizing  toward  two 
prominent  approaches:  a  “single-payer”  model 
vs.  “managed  competition.”  We  are  somewhat 
apprehensive  that  this  polarization  may  get  in 
the  way  of  pragmatic  solutions,  and  may  ob¬ 
scure  some  very  important  questions  about 
both  models. 

The  FCNL  has  not  endorsed  any  particular 
structure  for  health  care  financing  or  delivery. 
We  focus  instead  on  a  few  critical  concerns.  We 
will  urge  that  these  concerns  be  addressed  in 
any  comprehensive  reform  package  that  is 
seriously  considered  by  the  administration  or 
by  Congress. 

Our  concerns  arise  from  a  basic  belief  that 
all  persons  have  a  right  to  live  in  dignity,  and 
that  our  society  should  order  itself  and  its 
resources  to  assure  the  exercise  of  this  basic 
right.  Health  care  is  one  such  vital 
resource. . . . 

And  80  begins  FCNUs  correspondence  with  task 
force  chair,  Hillary  Clinton,  and  with  congressional 
leaders  in  the  health  care  field.  For  the  full  text  of 
the  letter,  please  request  a  copy  of  L-326-DOM  from 
FCNL.  Look  inside  (pp.  4-5)  for  details  on  the 
health  care  ideas  FCNL  has  been  promoting,  and 
for  a  brief  analysis  of  how  some  of  the  prominent 
proposals  meet  or  miss  FCNUs  concerns. 
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Communities  Focus  on  the  Federal  Budget 


The  opportunity  to  make  significant  changes  in 
federal  budget  priorities  is  greater  this  year  than 
any  time  in  recent  memory.  Massive  geopolitical 
changes  and  grave  economic  needs  at  home  open  up 
possibilities  for  a  very  different  budget.  President 
Clinton’s  recent  economic  proposals  point  in  a 
positive  direction. 

But  the  changes  we  want  won’t  happen  without 
strong  grassroots  support.  That’s  why  many  com¬ 
munity  groups  are  working  hard  to  communicate 
their  views  to  Congress.  President  Clinton  plans  to 
submit  his  proposed  budget  on  March  23,  and 
Congress’s  own  budget  deadline  is  April  15.  In  this 
fast-moving  process,  citizens’  voices  need  to  be 
heard  in  support  of  the  President’s  call  for  a  funda¬ 
mental  shift  away  from  Cold  War  assumptions, 
toward  investments  in  human  and  environmental 
resources,  and  fairness  in  taxation.  At  the  same 
time,  FCNL  urges  much  deeper  cuts  in  military 
spending  than  Clinton  has  proposed — as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  ’’Common  $ense  Budget.” 

Nationwide,  many  organizations  are  uniting  to 
press  for  that  kind  of  reshaped  budget  priorities. 
Here’s  what’s  happening  in  some  communities: 

In  the  Chicago  area,  religious  congregations  of 
many  faiths  joined  in  a  ’’Swords  into  Plowshares” 
project,  highlighted  by  a  mid-Februaiy  weekend  of 
worship,  study,  petition-signing,  and  press  confer¬ 
ences.  Organized  by  the  broad-based  Coalition  for 
New  Priorities,  the  events  featured  the  ’’Common 
$ense  Budget”  and  encouraged  citizens  to  express 
their  concerns  to  members  of  Congress. 

(For  information:  Coalition  for  New  Priorities, 

(312)  362-0500.) 

In  Atlantfi,  some  groups  involved  with  last  year’s 
Reinvest  in  Georgia  project  are  distributing  alter¬ 
native-budget  literature  and  position  papers  to 
community  groups  for  self-education.  One  impor¬ 
tant  focus  has  b^n  getting  op-ed  articles  into 
newspapers  around  the  state,  to  raise  awareness 
about  the  impact  of  federal  budget  priorities  on 
local  communities.  Concerned  citizens  are  meeting 
with  members  of  Congress. 

(For  information:  BUI  Holland,  AFSC,  (404)  586-0460). 


In  Ohio,  the  Reinvest  in  Ohio  coalition  will  soon 
hold  a  ’’budget  summit”  of  grassroots  organizations 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  events  and  activities  to 
undertake  in  the  coming  months.  Self-education 
about  complex  budget  issues,  for  communities  and 
participating  organizations  themselves,  is  one 
focus.  Several  meetings  with  Ohio  members  of 
Congress,  especially  new  ones,  have  taken  place. 

(For  information:  Greg  Coleridge,  AFSC,  (216)  253-7151.) 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Citizens  Federal  Budget  Cam¬ 
paign  of  New  Jersey  is  preparing  for  spring  budget 
actions.  Activists  are  distributing  Citizens  Budget 
Campaign  educational  materials,  and  seeking 
signatures  of  mayors  and  other  msgor  community 
leaders  on  invitations  to  coalition  events.  A  group 
of  Campaign  participants  met  recently  with  one  of 
their  senators  to  discuss  an  alternative  budget 
proposal.  Plans  are  in  the  works  for  a  New  Jersey 
lobby  day  in  Washington. 

(For  information:  Bob  Moore,  CFBC,  (609)  924-5022.) 

FCNL  and  the  Citizens  Budget  Campaign  can 
provide  materials  to  help  w^  th  similar  activities  in 
your  area.  (See  Documents,  page  7.)  For  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Alison  Oldham  or  Deb  Smucker  at 
FCNL. 


LOOKING  BACK... 

A  booklet  on  FCNL’s  15th  anniversary  said:  *lt 
would  be  difticult  to  list  all  the  material 
[FCNL]  published  on  disarmament.  In  1958  a 
pioneer  effort  in  . . .  disarmament  economics 
produced  the  pamphlet  Questions  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  Your  J<i>.  In  this  study  FCNL,  with 
the  aid  of  Prof.  Emile  Benoit  of  Columbia 
University  and  other  economists,  examined 
the  problems  involved  in  changing  from  an 
armaments-centered  economy  to  one  of  peace.” 
Now,  after  35  more  years  of  cold  war  econom¬ 
ics,  FCNL  is  again  working  actively  for  eco¬ 
nomic  conversion. 

...Glimpses  from  SO  yeca^  of  FCNL  history. 
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Legislative  Updates 


“Motor  Voter^  On  the  Fast  Track:  The  Nation£d 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993  (H.R.  2/S.  2)  was 
passed  by  the  House  (259-160)  on  Feb.  4. 

Supporters  of  this  “motor-voter”  bill  are  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  legislation,  which  is 
supported  by  President  Clinton.  If  it  is  passed, 
people  will  be  able  to  register  to  vote  while  apply¬ 
ing  for  or  renewing  their  driver’s  licenses,  public 
assistance,  or  unemployment  benefits,  or  via  mail. 
According  to  the  100%  VOTE/Human  SERVE 
organization,  this  act  will  significantly  increase 
voter  registration  and  will  strengthen  the  demo¬ 
cratic  political  process.  For  more  information, 
request  document  R-323-DOM. 

Women  Count,  Count  Women’s  Work:  Repre¬ 
sentative  (Ik)llins  MI  introduced  the 
Unremunerated  Work  Act  of  1993  on  Feb.  18.  This 
bill  woiild  require  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
calculate  the  value  of  all  unpaid  domestic  and 
volunteer  work  in  the  United  States  and  include 
this  figure  in  the  Gross  Domestic  Product.  FCNL 
believes  that  “work”  includes  a  multitude  of  so- 
ciedly  valuable  activities,  both  paid  and  unpaid. 
Quantifying  the  value  of  “women’s  work”  recog¬ 
nizes  and  legitimizes  the  enormous  value  of 
unwaged  labor  to  the  functioning  of  our  society. 

For  more  information,  request  G-322-DOM  and 
G-320-DOM. 

Victory  for  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act: 
Eight  years  after  its  introduction,  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  (H.R.  1/S.  5)  was  signed  by 
President  Clinton  into  law  on  Feb.  5.  The  measure, 
which  will  take  effect  in  six  months,  allows  workers 
to  take  up  to  12  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  per  year  to 
care  for  a  child,  spouse,  or  parent,  or  to  recover 
from  an  illness.  The  law  applies  only  to  businesses 
with  more  than  50  employees  (which  employ  60%  of 
the  workforce).  While  most  people  cannot  sdford  to 
take  extended,  unpaid  leave,  this  law,  at  the  very 
least,  protects  people  from  losing  their  jobs  in  cases 
of  short-term  emergencies. 


The  FCNL  Newsletter  is  now  available  on 
audiotape  and  in  large  t3rpe.  To  request  this 
service,  write  to  Laura  Petroff  at  the  FCNL 
Office.  There  is  no  extra  charge,  beyond  the 
usual  Newsletter  cost. 


Campaign  Finance  Reform:  Despite  news 
reports  that  Democrats  are  backing  away  from 
campaign  finance  reform.  House  leaders  assure 
that  Congress  will  act  swiftly  to  pass  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  bill  (S.  3/H.R.  3)  establishes  spending 
limits  for  congressional  candidates,  regulates  “soft 
money”  contributions,  and  proposes  increased 
public  financing  of  elections  in  order  to  entice 
candidates  to  comply  with  spending  caps.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  (Dongress  thus  face  a  difficult  choice:  vote  for 
a  bill  that  will  reduce  their  own  financial  advan¬ 
tage  in  future  elections,  or  abandon  promises  to 
reform  a  deeply  flawed  system.  The  tax  increases 
necessary  for  public  financing  may  be  distasteful  to 
many  voters,  but  pubUc  frustration  with  special 
interest  money  and  campaign  corruption  may  be 
enough  to  carry  the  day.  With  President  Clinton, 
unlike  his  predecessor,  strongly  supporting  reform, 
senators  and  representatives  know  that  if  the  bill 
passes  (Congress,  it  will  become  a  reality. 

ACTION:  Contact  your  senators  and  representa¬ 
tive  and  urge  them  to  support  campaign  finance 
reform. 


How  Do  Your  Taxes  Fare? 

As  you  fill  out  your  1992  federal  income  tax 
return,  you  may  want  to  know  that 

29.0%  of  your  1992  federal  income  taxes 
went  for  current  military  spending, 
and 

19.6%  went  for  the  cost  of  past  wars 

(including  veterans’  benefits  and 
interest  on  the  war-related  portions 
o/‘the  national  debt). 


48.7%*  =  Total  military-related  spending 
in  1992. 

*Percentage  figures  do  not  add  exactly  due  to 
rounding. 

For  details,  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  and  request  FCNL  document 
G-3 16-hUlj* 
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Shaping  Health  Care  . . .  fully  I 


FCNL’s  guidelines  for  comprehensive  health  care 
reform  have  been  distilled  through  many  conversa¬ 
tions.  Some  of  those  conversations  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  your  home  meetings,  churches,  or  commu¬ 
nities.  As  the  conversations  now  move  to  Capitol 
Hill,  we  continue  to  raise  our  central  concerns.  Here 
are  some  notes  on  how  our  concerns  may  be  met — or 
missed — ^by  some  of  the  plans  now  under  discussion. 
(Caution:  only  a  small  handful  of  new  bills  have 
been  introduced  so  far,  and  President  Clinton’s  plan 
will  not  be  available  until  May.  So  the  queries  here 
refer  to  ideas  rather  than  to  actual  legislation.) 

Comprehensiveness.  A  comprehensive  health 
care  plan  must  offer  adequate  services  to  keep  a 
population  healthy.  The  services  should  emphasize 
preventive  care,  primary  care,  public  health,  and 
health  education. 

The  single-payer  model  addresses  this  concern  by 
providing  coverage  (pa3anent)  for  a  wide  range  of 
services.  Most  such  proposals  include  primary  care, 
preventive  care,  prescriptions,  hospital  care,  dental 
care,  and  other  specialized  services.  A  few  even 
include  the  “big  ticket”  item — ^long-term  care. 

The  managed  competition  model  would  provide  for 
comprehensive  care  by  designing  a  standard  “health 
care  package”  which  all  insurers  or  managed  care 
providers  must  provide  for  a  set  price.  This  “stan¬ 
dard  package”  could  be  £is  comprehensive  as  that 
which  might  be  offered  under  a  single-payer  plan,  or 
it  might  be  much  more  restrictive. 

Query:  Since  both  the  single-payer  model  and  the 
managed  competition  model  are  hosed  on  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  of  individuals,  would  adequate 
resources  be  made  available  for  community  needs 
such  as  public  health  services,  disease  prevention, 
and  health  education? 

Query:  Would  a  single  national  plan,  or  a  single 
"standard  benefit  package,**  he  able  to  provide 
flexibly  for  the  kinds  of  services  needed  by  different 
populations  and  areas  of  the  country  (eg.,  trans¬ 
portation  to  health  care  centers)? 


Availability.  A  comprehensive  health  care  plan 
must  reach  different  kinds  of  populations  in 
different  places.  It  must  work  well  in  rural  areas, 
as  well  as  in  inner  cities.  It  must  be  truly  avail¬ 
able  to  people  with  no  money  and  people  with 
little  money.  It  must  be  available  to  all  residents, 
regardless  of  employment  status  or  citizenship. 

In  the  single-payer  model  there  would  be  no  out- 
of-pocket  costs  (or,  at  most,  a  very  modest  co¬ 
payment)  for  health  care  services.  All  residents 
would  have  access  to  available  services  upon 
presentation  of  a  health  care  card,  and  all  bills  for 
such  services  would  be  submitted  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  its  agent,  at  a  pre-negotiated  rate.  But 
the  single  payer  model  offers  no  specific  remedy 
for  people  in  medically  underserved  areas. 

Of  course,  where  there  are  no  doctors,  there  is  also 
no  competition  to  manage.  Proponents  of  the 
managed  competition  model  have  acknowledged 
that  the  basic  concept  would  have  to  be  modified 
to  work  well  in  medically  underserved  EU’eas. 

As  to  cost:  the  central  objective  of  the  managed 
competition  model  is  to  control  the  m£u*ketplace 
enough  to  make  basic  health  care  affordable. 
However,  the  definition  of  “affordable”  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  subjective  one. 

Some  managed  competition  proposals  are  coupled 
with  expcmsions  of  Medicaid  and/or  other  subsi¬ 
dies  for  low-income  individuals  and  families.  But 
even  with  generous  subsidies,  under  one  proposed 
a  single  mother  of  two  children  earning  $15,000  a 
year  would  pay  a  premium  of  $100  a  month.  In 
the  real  world,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  family 
will  have  $100  a  month  for  even  the  most  “afford¬ 
able”  insurance. 

Query:  Will  the  presence  of  "paying  customers**  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  offer  a  sufficient  incentive 
to  medical  professionals  to  locate  in  currently 
underserved  areas?  Or  will  a  single-payer  or 
managed  competition  system  need  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  with  support  for  community  health 
clinics,  migrant  health  clinics,  and  other  pri¬ 
mary  care  facilities  in  underserved  areas? 
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Query:  The  managed  competition  model  requires 
that  a  "standard  health  care  package”  be  de¬ 
signed.  Should  this  same  package  be  offered 
directly  by  a  government  or  quasi-govemment 
body  in  areas  not  served  by  private  health  care 
providers! 

Query:  Will  the  managed  competition  model  be 
able  to  create  enough  savings  within  the  health 
care  system  to  allow  for  adequate  subsidies  to 
low-income  families! 

Diversity.  A  comprehensive  health  care  plan 
must  recognize  the  diverse  nature  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  Our  needs  and  expecta¬ 
tions  vary  among  many  different  age  groups, 
cultures,  ethnicities,  languages,  income  levels, 
and  regions.  The  differences  among  our  communi¬ 
ties  manifest  themselves  in  our  health  needs. 
Decisions  about  the  operation  and  oversight  of 
health  care  plans  must  be  made  by  groups  that  can 
adequately  represent  the  diversity  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  served  by  the  plans. 

Query:  Who  will  design  the  national  insurance 
plan  under  a  single-payer  model!  or  the  "stan¬ 
dard  health  care  package”  under  the  managed 
competition  model!  Can  this  task  be  done  well 
on  a  national  basis! 

Local  Accountability.  A  comprehensive  health 
care  plan  should  be  designed  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  population.  To  accomplish  this,  local  or 
regional  boards  or  commissions  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  local  health 
assessments,  and  should  be  authorized  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  national  or  “standard”  health 
care  plan  to  respond  to  local  health  needs.  Within 
agreed-upon  national  stand£u*ds,  decentralized 
control  will  help  to: 

•  accommodate  diverse  needs  within  the  larger 
system; 

•  encourage  close  attention  to  causes  of  illness  in 
the  local  area — even  when  the  causes  are  prima¬ 
rily  environmental,  occupational,  social,  or 
income-related;  and 

•  focus  the  right  kind  of  attention  on  the  appropri¬ 
ate  use  of  expensive  technologies  and  facilities  in 
the  local  area. 


The  managed  competition  model  excels  in  focusing 
attention  on  the  delivery  of  health  care  services. 
Most  proposals  of  this  type  include  local  coopera¬ 
tives  that  help  evaluate  local  providers  and  insur¬ 
ance  plans,  and  offer  information  to  the  public, 
including  ratings  according  to  consumer  satisfaction 
and  medical  outcomes. 

Query:  How  might  the  managed  competition  model 
be  modified  so  that  it  would  actually  promote  the 
health  of  the  residents  of  a  local  area!  If  the  local 
cooperatives  had  authority  to  identify  local  health 
goals,  and  to  require  all  participating  service 
providers  and  insurers  to  help  meet  those  goals, 
public  health  objectives  would  be  better  served. 


Coming  to  Terms  with  the  Terms 

Health  care  delivery  systems:  facilities  and 
people  that  actually  provide  health  care — whether 
in  doctors’  offices,  clinics,  hospitals,  or  specialized 
service  providers. 

Sin^e-payer  plans:  a  financial  arrangement 
through  which  the  federal  government  acts  as  the 
health  care  “insurer”  for  all  residents. 

Managed  competition:  an  arrangement  in  which 
the  government  (at  various  levels) 

(1)  controls  some  of  the  prices  and  practices  of 
health  care  providers  and  insurers, 

(2)  informs  consumers  about  local  health  care 
providers  and  insurers, 

(3)  requires  or  encourages  employers  to  provide 
insurance  or  other  access  to  health  care  services, 
and 

(4)  facilitates  the  purchase  of  less  expensive  health 
care  “packages.” 

Managed  care:  a  health  care  delivery  system 
which  is  set  up  to  meet  members’  total  health  care 
needs  at  a  pre-set  cost  per  person.  Health  mainte¬ 
nance  organizations  (HMOs)  and  preferred  provider 
networks  are  two  examples. 
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START  I  and  II— Just  a  Promise? 


With  the  loss  of  a  focused  “Soviet  threat,”  public 
attention  has  largely  shifted  away  from  nuclear 
disarmament.  The  fact  is,  though,  that  in  our  “new 
world,”  the  nuclear  threat  has  multiplied — secret 
nuclear  programs  of  many  countries  are  on  the 
verge  of  reaching  full-scale  nuclear  capability,  and 
the  former  Soviet  arsenal  is  now  located  in  four 
unstable  countries. 

President  Clinton  has  identifed  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  technology  as  one  of  his  top 
foreign  policy  concerns.  The  U.S.  can  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  disarmament,  de-escalation,  and  non¬ 
proliferation  by  ensuring  the  ratification  and 
implementation  of  both  phases  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Treaty,  START  1  and  II. 

START  I.  START  I  was  signed  in  July  1991  and 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  September  1992. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  USSR,  an  agreement 
called  the  Lisbon  Protocols  made  Russia,  Byelorus, 
Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan — the  former  Soviet 
republics  where  nuclear  missiles  are  located — 
equal  parties  to  the  START  treaty.  So  far,  the 
parliaments  of  Russia,  Kazakhstan,  and  Byelorus 
have  ratified  it  as  well,  leaving  the  Ukraine  gov¬ 
ernment  the  barrier  to  implementation. 

The  sticking  point  for  the  Ukraine  is  a  clause  in  the 
Lisbon  protocols  giving  control  over  all  arsenals  to 
Russia.  Russia’s  history  of  imperialism  in  the 
region  makes  this  a  hard  pill  to  swallow.  Its 
troubled  economy  and  swiftly  increasing  national¬ 
ism  provide  some  justification  for  the  Ukraine’s 
fears.  The  Ukraine  government  has  said  it  will 
ratify  the  treaty,  yet  it  continues  to  postpone 
debate.  In  effect,  nuclear  weurheads  on  Ukraine’s 
soil  have  become  a  bargaining  chip  for  U.S.  security 
guarantees  and  economic  assistance  on  the  order  of 
an  estimated  $1.5  billion. 

START  n.  In  January  1993,  Russian  President 
Yeltsin  and  then-President  Bush  signed  START  II. 
START  II  authorizes  reductions  in  long-range 
nuclear  weapons  far  beyond  those  agreed  to  in 
START  I,  cutting  the  total  number  of  U.S.  and 
Russian  nuclear  warheads  by  two-thirds.  It  would 
also  eliminate  all  multiple-warhead,  land-based 
missiles,  which  are  largely  first-strike  weapons. 


START  II  still  must  be  ratified  by  the  U.S.  and  ] 
Russia;  it  will  remain  just  a  promise  until  the  I 

ratification  of  START  I  is  complete.  Even  so,  there  1 
is  speculation  that  when  and  if  Ukraine  does  ratify  I 
START  I,  the  Russian  parliament  will  block  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  second  treaty  as  a  means  of  discredit¬ 
ing  President  Yeltsin.  Indeed,  communist  hard¬ 
liners  and  nationalists  in  Moscow,  who  perceive  the 
START  treaties  to  be  signs  of  Moscow’s  diminish¬ 
ing  stature,  are  not  displeased  with  Ukraine’s  stall 
on  ratification  of  START  I. 

WhcU  Can  the  U.S.  Do? 

•  President  Clinton  should  send  a  clear  message 
to  Ukraine  that  it  must  fulfill  its  international 
obligations.  This  will  set  a  standard  of  compliance 
for  countries  on  the  verge  of  reaching  nuclear 
capability,  like  Pakistan  and  India. 

•  Ukraine’s  fears  about  its  national  security 
should  not  be  ignored,  but  allayed,  by  encouraging 
development  of  a  new  regional  arrangement  to 
focus  on  collective  security,  not  nuclear  weapons,  as 
the  currency  of  status  and  power. 

•  When  START  I  is  ratified,  the  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration  must  take  substantial  initiatives  to  promote 
democracy  and  economic  stability  in  Russia,  so  it 
may  properly  comply  with  the  rules  outlined  in  the 
treaty. 

•  Last  year,  the  Congress  allotted  a  modest  $800 
million  to  assist  Russia  in  dismantling  its  weapons. 
More  financial  and  technical  support  should  be 
offered  to  ensure  safe  dismantlement. 


Strategic  Nuclear  Forces 
(in  number  of  warheads) 


U.S. 

USSR/ 

Russia 

Pre-START,  1990 

12,646 

11,012 

START  1, 1999 

8,556 

6,163 

START  II,  2003 

3,500 

3,000 

Source:  Congressional  Quarterly 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and 
handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  list  (with  your  name !  address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


□  G-331-NA  Native  American  Religious  Freedom: 

The  Need  for  Protection;  2/25/93 

□  R-306-FOR  “How  Strongly  Do  We  Want  to  Fi^t 

Serbia?”  by  Eugene  Carroll,  Jr.; 

— reprint  firom  Los  Angeles  Times;  1/25/93 

□  R-303>FOR  “Negotiation,  Not  Intervention,  Holds 

the  Key”  [in  Bosnia],  by  E^ub  Stitkovac; 

— ^reprint  from  Boston  Globe;  12/26/92 

□  G-320-DOM  Recognize  the  Dignity  and  Value  of 

Women’s  Work  (FCNL  statement  supporting  bill 
on  unremimerated  work);  2/10/93 

□  G-322-DOM  Counting  the  Work  of  Re-Creation 

(remarks  offered  upon  reintroduction  of  bill  by 
Rep.  Collins  MI  concerning  impaid  work);  2/10/93 

□  R-323-DOM  “Motor  Voter:  The  National  Voter 

Registration  Act.” 

— Reprint  from  100%  Vote! Human  Serve 


Citizens  Budget  Campaign  materials: 

□  1)  Common  $ense:  A  Federal  Budget  to  Rebuild  Our 
Commimities 

□  2)  How  a  Common  $ense  Budget  Could  Benefit 
(choose  one):  AL,  CA,  CO,  CT,  FL,  GA,  IL,  lA,  LA,  ME, 
MD,  MA,  MI,  MN,  MS,  MO,  NH,  NY,  NC,  OH,  PA,  RI, 
SC,  TN,TX,VT,WI 

□  3)  CBC  “Options  Papers”  (specify  which  of  these 
topics:  taxation;  deficit  reduction;  global  realities; 
military  spending;  economic  conversion;  health  care 
reform;  poverty;  affordable  housing) 


Giving  to  FCNL  is  easy . . . 

when  you  arrange  a  monthly  transfer  of  funds.  Every 
month  your  donation  to  FCNL  will  be  transferred 
electronically  from  your  bank  account  to  ours. 

Call  (202-547-6000)  or  write  now  (or  Autogift  forms. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  witness  possible. 


American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act . . . 


In  late  February,  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  HI  will 
introduce  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act  (AIRFA)  of  1993.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
AIRFA  legislation  passed  in  1978.  That  Act  stated 
that  it  was  U.S.  policy  to  protect  the  right  of  Native 
Americans  to  “believe,  express,  and  practice  their 
traditional  religions,”  but  it  did  not  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  protections  it  described. 

Many  Native  American  religious  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  unfamiliar  to  most  people  in  the  United 
States.  Recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 


eroded  several  aspects  of  religious  freedom  for  all 
faiths,  but  especially  for  Native  Americans. 

The  AIRFA  amendments  would  protect  the  specific 
rights  of  Native  Americans  and  provide  a  legal 
cause  of  action.  The  specific  concerns  of  Native 
Americans  include  the  protection  of  sacred  sites, 
allowing  the  sacramental  use  of  peyote,  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  religious  rights  of  Native  American  prison¬ 
ers,  and  reforming  the  process  which  grants  per¬ 
mits  for  the  possession  of  eagle  feathers. 


. . .  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act 


In  1990,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  weakened  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  in  its  Oregon  v.  Smith  decision.  The 
court  abandoned  the  “compelling  interest”  standard 
that  states  are  required  to  use  when  interfering 
with  a  person’s  religious  practices.  As  a  result,  any 
government  body  may  adopt  and  enforce  any 
“religiously  neutral”  law,  without  considering  the 
impact  on  anyone’s  free  exercise  of  religion. 


Legislation  which  would  have  restored  the  “compel 
ling  interest  standard”  was  not  completed  in  the 
102nd  (Congress.  The  Religious  Freedom  Restora¬ 
tion  Act  will  be  re-introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representatives  Schumer  NY  and  Cox  CA,  and  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Kennedy  MA  and  Hatch 
UT. 
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HEALTHCARE 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  ^ 
LBCHSLAHON  includes  Friends  appointed  fay  36 
Frienda  Yeariy  Meeting  and  fay  8  other  Friends’ 
organisations  in  the  United  States.  Espressions  ot 
Yiews  in  the  FC3VL  WASBlN070NA«WaUnTBS 
are  guided  fay  the  Statement  of  P<diqr,  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  fidlow  the 
Inertings  at  the  ^nrit,  the  FCNL  qwaks  for  itsdf  and 
for  like-minded  Frienda. 

FCSL  WASmSOTON  SEWaUTTBR.  Contribu- 
tors  include:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Floww,Nan«yNye,  Amy 
Wilson,  Joshua  Rodin,  Tara  Cedes,  Joanna  McMann, 
Alison  Oldham,  Barbara  Oinabuig,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $26  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (11  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  International, 

800  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
41806. 

Printed  on  reeyded  paper. 


Is  Mideast  Peace  Possible?  Yes,  With  Your  Help! 


In  announcing  that  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher’s  first  trip  abroad  would  be  to  the 
Middle  East,  President  Clinton  said,  **It  is  an 
indication  of  the  priority  I  attach  to  peacemaking 
in  the  Middle  East.”  He  reinforced  that  statement 
by  retaining  most  of  the  State  DepEurtment  and 
National  Security  Council  staff  who  had  worked 
with  former  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  in 
getting  the  peace  process  started. 

Many,  including  FCNL,  have  argued  that  the 
negotiated  agreement  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States  regarding  the  Palestinian  deportees 
did  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  UN  Security 
Council  Resolution  799  and  left  Israel  in  violation 
of  international  law.  But  it  is  clear  that  Clinton’s 
administration  is  committed  to  finding  solutions 
that  allow  the  peace  process  to  resume. 

To  reinvigorate  and  sustain  the  peace  process,  the 
United  States  will  need  to  truly  be  a  full  partner  in 
the  negotiations,  Clinton’s  stated  goal.  Sadly, 
Congress  has  not  always  been  a  constructive  agent. 
In  fact,  many  Middle  East  experts — ^both  Israeli 
and  Arab— consider  Congress  to  be  far  behind  the 
American  public  in  its  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  issues  and  ability  to  envision  a  Middle 
East  peace  agreement. 


FCNL  Legislative  Action  Message 
202-547-4343 


FCNL  Urges  Friends  To: 

1.  Begin  a  written  correspondence  with  your 
members  of  Congress.  Write  thoughtful  letters  and 
write  often,  even  when  discouraged. 

2.  Organize  a  group  of  people — interreligious,  if 
possible — ^to  visit  with  your  representative  and 
senators  when  they  are  in  their  home  offices. 

3.  Keep  FCNL  informed  of  your  efforts.  When  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  constituents  and  FCNL  staff  are 
coordinated,  the  endeavor  is  strengthened. 

Some  Points  To  Advocate: 

4-  U.S.  policies  toward  countries  in  the  region 
should  be  those  of  an  impartial  peace  broker.  The 
U.S.  should  be  an  advocate  of  peace  and  justice,  not 
a  champion  of  one  country  over  another. 

4  Foreign  assistance  is  required  in  the  region,  but 
it  should  be  given  according  to  established  st£m- 
dards  of  need  and  human  rights  records. 

4  The  United  States  should  respond  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  concerns  of  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Thus,  military  assistance  and  weapons  sales  and 
transfers  to  all  countries  in  the  region  should  be 
curbed  or  halted. 

4  Congress  should  refrain  from  voting  on  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  status  of  Jerusalem.  Such  matters 
should  be  determined  by  the  affected  peoples  in  the 
Middle  East,  not  by  the  U.S. 


